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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of BibleCommunism. It advocates the 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 


Religion of the Bible, end the Socialiem ef the Primitive ting to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


Church. 


‘ a gift. 
It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for The following may serve as a condensed formu- 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and la of 


it will look for its presence in every field of action. 


It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of] The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 


the World, aud will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi" 
dential movement of the times. 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 

upon it, and the simple order, “‘ Discontinue.” 
Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50, 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birta, Tne Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, ditfering widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wish to understand Biste CommunismM—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view oftheir Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cts. 


2 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above Publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 





The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and children, 
nearly in equal proportions. ‘They own 456 acres 
of land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State 
of New York; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and _ pro- 
ductions, see a card in the next column. 

The Community has been established here 
about fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There 
is a branch community located at Wallingford, 
Conn., which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a_ perfect Sa- 
vior from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and a 
perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for aii- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For a more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples, “all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This Social 
order bases itself logically on our views of Christ- 
ianity, which as a perfect system requires an un- 
selfish condition of society; and historically on 
the fact that a model of perfect Communism has 
been in successful operation in the interior world 
for eighteen hundred years, and is now gaining 
extension and recognition among men. An ex- 

osition of the Social Theory here indicated may 
found in Bible Communism, a pamphlet of the 
Community, 

For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal Constitution, or code of Laws, but depends on 
the maintenance of a good spirit, securing a vital 
organization throughout, like that which animates 
the human body, and on the exercise of Free 
Criticism on the part of all its members. The 
most spiritual and discerning among them secur- 
ing the most confidence, have naturally the most 
influence. Joun H. Noyes, as the man by whom 
the truths of Communism have been mainly 
brought forth.in this age, is respected as a true 
leader. In business, those persons whose attrac- 
ions and capacities fit them for posts of responsi- 
tibility, are sought for and placed in charge of the 
different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowledge 
of the Community, may gain it by reading its pub- 
lications, or by correspondence with its secretary. 
If a personal visit is desired, the convenience of 
the Community as to the time and circumstances 
of receiving it should first be consulted by letter. 

Tue CrecuLar.is our weekly organ, and is 


= the interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. 

. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, 
and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s ‘Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 

voted to God. 


The Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-B of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, tp up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 








Orders for any of the the above articles, accom- 


carefully and promptly attended to. 
Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. | 
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The Temples of God. - | | 


| 





The New Testament writers often speak | 
of believers as being temples of God.— 
“Know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you 9 | 
(1Cor. 6: 19.) “ Know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?’ (1 Cor. 3:16.) The 
whole church of believers also forms the 
temple of God ; it is a great temple, made 
of an innumerable number of small ones. 
And each small temple is a perfect minia- 
ture representation of the great temple, 
and contains the same parts and offices.— 
As we have shown, the Bible represents the | 
individual, as well as the church, as the 
abode of Christ and the Holy Ghost. We 
may extend the analogy: as the holy an- 
gels and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect dwell in the courts of the great temple, 
it follows from the principle above stated, 
that all the saints and angels dwell in each 
miniature temple. Do not think of this 
idea as a flight of the imagination merely. 
If the great God himself dwells in us, we 


houses—places where the whole kingdom of 


a still stronger expression in one of his 


grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend with all saints what is the breadth, 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 








and length, and depth and hight ; and to 


may be assured that the whole train of the | God and heaven will find a place to touch 
court of heaven are there. The true con-|in every individual. Small as we are, we 
ception of ourselves is that we are meeting-|shall be able to comprehend the whole of 


know the love of Christ, which passeth|And we may say that in our love toward 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all| one another, “ we wrestle not with flesh 
the fullness of God.” Eph. 3: 17—-19|and blood.” Flesh and blood is not the ar- 
How can we be “ filled with all the fullness | ticle that either pleases or displeases us — 
of God,” unless the whole kingdom of God | It is the magnetic quality of persons that 
is within us ? ‘attracts and repels: otherwise they are 
| Phrenology combined with Physiology | wholly indifferent. ‘The aroma of attraction 
‘has demonstrated quite satisfactorily, that|is supernatural and transcendental. We 
‘the various faculties of the body, as well as| shall be attractive to each other, just so far, 
‘the passions of the mind, have each their /and so far only, as our natures are open to 
| corresponding organ in the brain. The the flow of superior spirits. 

nervous system, proceeding from the brain,) We are indeed “ temples of God:’? but 
extends through every part of the body:|the temple is made glorious by the sheki- 
and of course, the brain is connected with | nah of God within ; it is nothing when the 
every part of the body. Hence it is as-| glory of the Lord is departed from it— 
sumed that if all the nerves of the body | Here, then, let us take our stand: we will 
could be traced out, every part could be| worship the Lord God in his temple—we 
identified in the brain; and that it would | will love him with our whole heart, mind, 
be possible to discover, for instance, what) soul and strength. We will throw off all 
organ of the brain is expressed in one of |obstructions and obscurations, and present 
the fingers. Such are the facts and priuci-/ ourselves before the Lord—* setting him 
ples that are claimed to have been discov-| always before our face.” We will recog- 
ered by worldly philosophers. Now sup-| nize no man, no woman, no food, nothing 
pose in accordance with this idea, that but the Lord everywhere: every joy shall 
| heaven—the inner brain of the universe, is|make us love him. We will worship the 
adapted to, and in a true state will act) Lord God Jehovah, and him only will we 
upon, every department of the body of|serve. If we sincerely turn our hearts to 
Christ—the church of believers. (Eph. 1:)him, he will turn his heart to us, and pro- 
22.) And if the nerve of the finger has its| tect us from the snares of evil. He will 
specific radix in the brain, one responding | watch over us, surround us, walk with us, 
to the other, why may not each sensa-|and dwell in us. If we please him, he will 
tion of the brain also have its radix still} make himself a delight to us. “ At his 
‘more spiritual and refined in the brain of|right hand are pleasures for evermore.”— 
‘heaven? The doctrine propounded by)| We have but a single work to do, and that 














panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be| Christ concerning little children, that|is to worship God——to be filled with his full- 


* their angels do always behold the face of| ness, to comprehend, “ with all saints, the 
my Father in heaven,” seems to be an ex.|length, and breadth, and depth, and hight, 
pression of this principle. It discovers to|and to know the_love of Christ.” 
us the reticulation of nerves, and the sym- -—Home- Talk. 
pathetic connection between men and an-| 
gels. Until we are more refined, this cor-| 
respondence of our nerves to the vibrations | 
of heaven, will not be well understood, or| 
be very sensible to us. Still it is true that 
we are capable of becoming musical’ and the nursery. It is perfectly certain that 
throughout our nature. Every part of it is | here is the source of good and evil in human 
made to respond to heavenly sounds; and/pature. Here is where character is deter- 
every part of heaven, we may say, has its} mined: here is where children.are bred and 
sounding-board in us. It is difficult to find| brought up. If this department of things is 
language that will express the glorious truth | right, all will be right; and if this is wrong, 
on this subject. But we may understand all will be wrong. If you can save mankind 
that it is through the working of this prin- from the devil here, you can save them from 
ciple that we shall “ be able to comprehend | °Y¢TY thing evil; and if they cannot be 
with all saints what is the length, and| saved here, they cannot be saved at all.— 
breadth, and depth, and hight, and to know Your governments, your legislatures, conven- 
the love of Christ.” Itis in this way that), ae: es oleiess da 

: » F uences there may be, will be futile, impo- 
we shall take into our sensible consciousness /tent in benefiting mankind, if you cannot 
the music of the great band of heaven and | purify the fountain—if you cannot establish 
earth. Every instrument will sound in us. | true relation between men and women, and 
Some bands are composed ot a hundred mu- | between parents and children. It is perfect. 
sicians. Each instrument is of itself a/ly certain, from principles of rational philo- 
small affair ; but is important as entering | sophy, that if Christ is to reign in the world, 
into and forming part of the band. There | instead of going to Congress, or to mecting- 
is a proper part for every one to touch. houses, or to legislatures and conventions— 


So each instrument of the great band of instead of looking where Fourier does to the 
’ to) . gf . 
organization of townships, and the arrange- | 


ment of families—instead of turning to these 
extraneous parts of society, if he is coming 





Christ in the Family. 





If God is ever to save the world, it will 
be by his getting possession of amativeness 
and philoprogenitiveness—the bed-chamber 


tions, oratory, and whatever other in- 








into the world scientifically, establishing him- 


zlorious musi hat band, which is . ; 
the glorious music of tha ? ch self as the center of power, he must come as 





God gathers itself together. “* Behold, the composed of God, Christ, the angels, and | king of the bed-chamber and nursery. Some- 
kingdom of God is within you,” Paul uses | all saints. 


| thing must be done at these fountain-heads of 
By cultivating this large view of our! jife and character, to prevent the propagation 


prayers: ‘‘ That Christ may dwell in your} destiny we shall steer clear of all difficul- jof devils. What must be done? 
hearts by faith: that-ye, being rooted and | ties in our relations to each other. Paul says, | 
“we wrestle not against flesh and blood,| wanted the whole force of a church and of 
but against principalities and powers, against | a school, bearing directly and constantly, and 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.” | with spiritual power, on the connection be- 


In the first place, we answer, there is 
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tween man and woman, for the regulation of 


their love relations, and on the parental re- 
lation for the right management of children. 
It is not possible in the nature of things for 


a single pair to develop the wisdom and | 


power necessary for the proper discipline and 
culture of their own children. “In a multi- 
tude of counselors there is safety ;” and a 
great many more than two are wanted to 
bring up a family of children rightly. Men 
and women must league together and com- 
bine all the wisdom of a multitude. This is 
necessary to regulate their own relations 
rightly, and still more clearly necessary in 


respect to the management of children. Go| 
out into the streets, and you will find that | 


the children are in a state of Association— 
they run together in herds and school one 
another: lite and enthusiasm circulate freely 
among them, while the parents are hived up, 
each pair by themselves. 
up the two forces against each other, the one 
that is associated, organized and combined, 
with life and enthusiasm freely circulating 
through its ranks, must certainly overmatch 
the opposite force which is divided into lit- 
tle, cold, separate detachments, “Union is 
strength,” and in spite of the parents, child- 
ren unite—association takes place among 
them ; and if the parents ever expect to con- 
trol their children, they too must combine 
together; there must be geniality—combi- 
nation, free intercourse and circulation among 


the parents, and an enthusiasm of social life 


on their part, greater than there is among 
the children, or the children will inevitably 
override them. 
man in our Association, that would be se- 
lected as integrally qualified te bring up 
children ; and certainly you cannot find in 


the world, persons who have strength and | 


wisdom enough to educate their children, | 
with all the disturbing influences of society 
bearing upon them. 


der the necessity of working might and day | 
for their subsistence, is preposterous. 


If there is to be any science introduc ed | 


into the relation between men and women, 
| Federal forces that would “on to Richmond” or | 


and between parents and children, then there 
must be association, community of life on 
the largest scale—of the most active and ef- 
ficient kind. Begin with separating the so- 
cial department trom the: propagative, plac- 
ing the latter under scientific, inspired man- 
agement, so as to stop evil propagation, and 
then Jet the combined influence of the parents 


Now if you bring | 


Homeward Bound. 





Out on the ocean all boundless we ride, 
We're homeward bound ; 

Tossed on the waves of a rough, restless tide, 
We're homeward bound ; 

Far from the safe, quiet harbor we've rade, 

Seeking our Father’s celestial abode, 

Promise of which on us each he bestowed, 
We're homeward bound. 


Wildly the storm sweeps us on as it roars, 
We're homeward bound; 

Look! yonder lie the bright, heavenly shores, 
We're homeward bound; 

Steady, O pilot! stand firm at the wheel, 

Steady ! we soon shall out-weather the gale. 

O how we fly ’neath the loud-creaking sail, 
We're homeward bound. 


Down the horizon the earth disappears, 
We're homeward bound ; 
Joyful, O comrades! no sighing or tears, 
We're homeward bound; 
Listen ! what music comes soft o’er the sea ? 
“Welcome, thrice welcome and blessed are 
ye"— 
Can it the greeting of paradise be ? 
We're homeward bound. 


Into the harbor of heaven now we glide, 
We're home at last; 

Softly we drift on its bright silver tide, 
We're home at last; 

Glory to God! all our dangers are o’er ; 

Safely we stand on the radiant shore, 

Glory to God! we will shout evermore, 
We're home at last. 

—Plymouth Collection. 








There is not a man or wo- | 


To expeet it of men) 
and women living in isolated pairs, and un- | 





be brought to bear upon the children, in Bi- 
ble Associations, instead of thrusting them | 
out into the herds of the world—and you| 
have begun a form of government that will 
entirely displace all other government: leg- 
islatures and laws, conventions, reforms and 
resolutions, may all be packed off into obliv- 
ion. ‘Begin by admitting Christ into the 
bed-chamber and nursery, and you will make 
an end of war—make an end of nine tenths 
of the expenses of the world—an end of dis- 
ease, of pestilence and of death. 

The argument in respect to this matter, is 
analogous to that which applies-to the work- 
ing of a coal-mine. How would persons suc- 
ceed in getting coal, if they were to work only | 
two at a time? You would not think of 
sending two men into a coal-mine alone. 
These mighty operations can be done only 
by combination—by ~ organization. But 
mightier things than working a coal-mine are 
to be done in the way of purifying the foun- 
tains of life—in teaching men how to love 
one another, and how to exercise their ama- 
tive faculties aright, and not propagate dev-, 
ils. Providence and reason alike call on men 
to go into this coal-mine of love, and work 
scientifically by organization. It 1s not to be 
regarded as a privilege requiring toleration 
from society—but as a movement that is 
necessary to the salvation of mankind. 

—Home- Talk, Dec. 1851. 


;, Genius is considered to be at the foundation of 
adil success in art; but genius is only another 





word for foresight and perseverance, 
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Spiritual Warfare. 

“ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkuess ofthis world, against spir- 
| itual wickedness in heavenly places.” 

Who has not realized the truth of this in his 
experience? Who has not met the obstructing 


| influence of powers and principalities of spiritual 


| darkness? The fight of faith is the real fight. The 
/march heavenward is through opposing forces, as | 


| real, as deadly, as hostile as those which beset the | 


that would retake Sumter. The outward eye may 
not see them, the outward ear may not hear them, | 
the outward sword cannot strike them down; but 
you feel their presence, you realize the hellish op- 
pression and assault of their spirits, you meet their 
determined opposition to every step of spiritual 
advance you would take, to every high aspiration 


that burns within your heart, to every earnest, | 


inspired word you would utter. 
gained an advanced position, the way to new fields 


| of thought, of action, of heart-development, opens 


before you, and you spring forward to the attain- 
;ment. But between you and that attainment lie 
lines of masked batteries, supported and manned 
with the devil’s regiments, and your march must 
be a march of battle and conquest, not an easy, 
careless, pleasure-seeking march. Every step of 
spiritual ground is gained only by watchful ear- 
nestness and true warfare. No false estimate of 
security, no sleeping in unguarded encampments, 
no advance without a reconnoisance in force, will 
answer. We must act every moment according 
to the highest rules of heavenly warfare. Thus 
only are we safe. 

What are those rules? Paul states them, in 
connection with the above passage, thus: 

“ Be strong in the Lord and in the power of his 
might. Put on the whole armor of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the dey- 
il. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places. Where- 
fore take unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. Stand therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on 
the breast-plate of righteousness; and your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God: 
praying always with all prayer and supplication 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all 
perseverance and supplication for all saints.” 

Thus armed and equipped, if the tempest and 
onset of opposing forces is round about us, if the 
way seems hedged up, and thick clouds of spirit- 
ual unbelief and wickedness envelop us, we are 


7 and can, at least, sTaAND. And if we do this 


You may have | 


—simply stand, thus girt about with the armor of 
God and reposing in his wisdom, yielding no step 
backward—the way will clear before us. Our en- 
emies will exhaust themselves, with the keen edge 
of the word of God we shallsmite them at 

and then—Forward. 


Capabilities of “Our Life. 








We little know, without proper cultivation, of 
what our life is capable. As a general thing, the 
physical nature takes the lead, and crowds back 
the mental and spiritual. Among the laboring 
classes this is especially true, and in most cases, 
where science and culture have in some degree 
developed the capacities of the mind, the spir- 
itual nature is altogether neglected and unex- 
plored. We need to learn how to combine these 
three wants of our nature, how to give prece- 
dence to the spiritual (which certainly is the 
highest), so that it can give tone to and regulate 
the mental and physical. Every thing depends | 
upon cultivation. The fact that this or that in- 
dividual, at present, gives no indication of any 
superior intellectual endowments, is no sure sign 
that such is not in reality the case. A new di- 
rection of the attention, education, or change of 
circumstances, not unfrequently changes the as- 
pect of the whole character, and we are aston- 
ished to see the flashes of intellect, genius and 
rich thought, that burst forth. The truth is, we 
are all of us sparks struck off from that great 
eternal Spirit that fills the universe, and are all 
capable of constant growth and unlimited expan- 
sion. The sooner, then, we begin to improve 
upon the talents God has given us, the better. 
If persons desire a large field of thought, and are 
ambitious of high attainments in the greatest of 
all sciences, let them penetrate into their own in- 
terior being, and study with diligence and care 
their spiritual existence. There is a vast and in- 
teresting field for the student, and lover of fine 
arts, and we may be sure that we shall have in- 
visible teachers and assistants whenever we give 
our attention in this direction. Laziness of spirit 
isa great barrier to improvement; and it requires 
a great effort of the will, and the grace of God, to 
overcome it. 





LATE NEWS. 


Attack on Charleston. 

On the 7th instant the long expected attack on 
| the Forts at Charleston, South Carolina, by the 
Union iron-clad fleet, came off, and resulted in a 
| repulse, according to the Tribune correspondent, | 
;one of the iron-clads, the Keokuk, being sunk, 
another disabled, and three others more or less 
‘injured. The fleet consisted of nine vessels in 
all, the New Ironsides (flag ship,) the Whitney 
Battery Keokuk (an experimental ship), and 
seven Monitors. The cannonading is said to have 
been the most terrific of the war, if not of mo- 
dern times. The firing of the Rebels appears to 
| have been excellent, all of the iron-clads having 
| been hit repeatedly. The fight lasted about two 
hours. The Keokuk went within 500 yards of 
Fort Sumter, and was completely riddled, so 
that she sunk in about 14 hours, notwithstanding 
the efforts to save her. She was struck 90 times, 
many of the shots, penetrating. They were from 
the heaviest guns of English manufacture, some 

















The other vessels were struck from 20 to 80 times, 
each. On the other hand, the damage done to 


of them apparently reaching through. What 
other damage was sustained by the forts and 


known. 
troops were in high spirits at the result, but were 
anticipating a renewal of the attack soon. About 


while others state that it is but slightly damaged, 
except in the case of the Keokuk. 


The above comprises the substance of all the 
information that has reached us on this affair, 


cannot vouch for its reliability. 
Negro Soldiers. 

The dispatch from Washington to the New 
York Tribune states that the Government has de- 


sion of the rebellion,. The details of the plan to 








and must be taken for what it is worth, as we); annual income. 


War Department has sent special agents, of whom 
Adjt.-Gen. Thomas is one, to different points, to 
collect facts relating to the question, by the light 
of which to settle the course to be pursued, and 
to organize the freedmen already in camp. 
Another dispatch to the same paper, from Hel- 
ena, Ark., states that Gen. Thomas, arrived there 
on the 6th, with full authority and for the pur- 
pose of organizing the negroes into regiments and 
arranging them for service against the Rebels 
from Cairo to Vicksburg. Those who are unfit 
for military duty are to be set to work on the 
abandoned plantations, and the black troops will 
be used to protect the navigation and commerce 
of the Mississippi, to fight under white officers 
against guerrillas, and to protect themselves and 
their own fields and crops from Rebel depreda- 
tions. At Memphis, it is stated, Gen. Thomas 


authorized the organization of light batteries of: 


black artillerists. 
On the other hand the Rebels have already 
availed themselves to some extent of the negroes 


| as soldiers, and the Adjutant-General of the Con- 


federate States has decided that men who have 
any portion of white blood in their veins are sub- 
ject to conscription. This covers a large portion 
of the Slaves in those States. 

Bread Riot in Richmond, 

A Baltimore dispatch of the 7th gives the fol- 
lowing : 

Col. Stewart of the second Indiana regiment, 
one of the fourteen United States officers just re- 
leased by the rebels,and who has just arrived here, 
makes the following statement: On Thursday 
last he saw from his prison window in Richmond 
a great bread riot composed of about three thous- 
and women, who were armed with clubs, guns 
and stones. They broke open the government 
and private stores, and took bread, clothing and 
whatever else they wanted. The militia were 
ordered out to check the riot, but failed to do so. 
Jeff. Davis, and other high officials, made speeches 
to the infuriated women, and told them they 
should have whatever they needed. They then 
became calm, and order was once more restored. 
All the other released Union officers confirm this 
statement. 

Some of the Richmond papers have alluded in 
guarded terms to the above occurrence, in a way, 


_ | however, to substantially confirm the account. 


Battle in Tennessee. 

By an official dispatch from Gen. Granger, to 
Gen. Rosecrans, it appears that the Rebels at- 
tacked his forces on the 10th instant, but were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Union loss about 
100. 

Banking Law. 

The bill authorizing the organization of banks 
under the recent law of Congress, has passed the 
Legislature of this State. 

Boats on the Erie Canal. 

The Rochester (N. Y.) Union gives the follow- 
ing as a reliable statement of the capacity of the 
Erie canal fleet, for 1863, derived from an actual 
survey recently taken:—‘ There are now build- 
ing at various points, in New-York State, 214 
boats, which will be ready for launching on the 
opening of navigation. These boats will have an 
average capacity of 200 tuns, thus adding 42,800 
tuns to the carrying capacity of the fleet. There 
were 3,185 boats, good, bad, and indifferent, afloat 
at the close of navigation last fall, and with the 
new will make a total of 3,899. Something over 


of them rifled, and using steel pointed projectiles. 2,000 of these boats are suitable for carrying 


grain; ifeach of the 2,000 grain boats make eight 
round trips in the season; and carries a cargo of 


Fort Sumter appears to have been considerable. | 999 guns. the total amount moved would be 3,200 
Several holes in the walls were to be seen, some 000 asi. or over 100,000,000 bushels of wheat.” F 
’ ’ ’ ad 


—Pope Pius is said to be rapidly failing. 
—<An accurate and official statement of the Uni- 


what loss of life the Rebels suffered, are NOt} oq States bonded debt, says the Springfield Re- 
Rebel reports state that their people and | »,,ican, gives the total amount at $929,186,147. 


> pee — 
PROSPECTS OF THE is apres Seems. 


the matter of the renewal of the attack, however, Mr. Cyrus W. Field has obtained subscriptions in 
the Union accounts — some affirming pe, this country to the Atlantic Telegraph stock for 
the-fleet is in no conditiqn to renew the fight, |... $240,000. The whole amount will shortly 


be taken up. The prospects of the company are 
most flattering. As an illustration of what such 


Another acount gathered from participants in| 4 line may earn, we have the evidence of the line 
the fight, sums up the affair more favorably, thus: | across the plains to California, which earned the 

“ We have entered Charleston Harbor; made | whole cost of the line the first year. 
a successful reconnoisance ; engaged the Rebel | only connects one state of our Union with the 
forts for three hours; damaged Sumter pretty se- | rest of the family. 
riously ; lost one vessel, and have had a crowning | fits on a line which connects two vast continents? 
proof of the invulnerability of the monitor fleet.” | The lowest rate of speed given for the cable is 


This line 


What then must be the pro- 


twelve words per minute, being 525,600 words, 
which at 2s 6d each is £657,000, or $3,285,000 
Many of the best electricians 
estimate that the cable proposed can easily trans- 
mit eighteen words per minute, which would 


yield a gross income of over $4,000,000! The di- 


rectors of the company propose to pay only 


termined to employ the military strength of the | eighteen per cent in dividends on the stock, re- 
negro population of the country in the suppres- | serving the surplus for laying extra cables, which 


it is estimated will be enough to lay one in 1866, 


be adopted have not yet been arranged, but the | one in 1867, onc in 1868, two in 1869, three in 
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1870, making, in 1870, nine cables, without in- 
creasing the capital of the company. We leave 
our readers to estimate the probable business that 
will be transacted on nine distinct lines between 
the new and old worlds, working night and day. 
Our idea of the price of the stock for 1870 or even 
1866, is too fabulous to be stated. The British 
government guarantee eight per cent per annum 
on the new capital of £600,000 as soon as the line 
is in working order. Messrs Glass, Elliot & Co., 
the great British cable contractors, propose to 
make and lay the cable in the summer of 1864.— 
Springfield Republican. 


A Community Journal. 








Wallingford.—The Wallingford family is having 
a course of mutual Criticism, simultaneous with 
Oneida. From late journals we extract the fol- 
lowing brief reports : 

Sat. April 4.—A. asubject ofcriticism. He was 
commended for faithfulness and industry. He 
was reflective, and a good example in improve- 
ment of time and application to study. He was 
believed to be decidedly a Community man and 
showed a purpose to improve in that direction. 
He was not outspoken enough—kept back his 
thoughts too much, and needed to cultivate his 
organ of language. He needs to cultivate faith in 
God and the Community. A liberal, generous 
abandonment of himself, is what he wants. He 
is apt to look at persons and things through his 
intellect and judge them from a worldly, unbeliev- 
ing stand-point. Unbelief is what he needs to 
judge, and be saved from. 

Sunday 5.—E. criticised. He has many attrac- 
tive qualities; is genial and companionable— 
tond of society and anxious to be well thought of 
by his associates. He has one great fault—laci- 
ness. It exhibits itself in study, in work, and 
in spiritual progress. He can see clearly the ben- 
efit accruing from a certain course, but he fails to 
put forth the energy and industry necessary to 
get those benefits. This makes him insincere. 
He forms good resolutions and purposes, but 
through lack of real earnestness falls back from 
them. In this way he has brought on himself a 
great deal of darkness and trouble the past year. 
His pride prevents him from curing his faults. He 
yields to temptation, and becomes reckless, and is 
too proud to ask for help, or to open himself in a 
broken, contrite spirit, to good influences. He 
should find a way to break through these bad 
habits. 


From an Outpost—One of our business men, 
who had started on a western trip, silk-selling, re- 
turned from Cleveland yesterday (the 14th), dis- 
abled with sore-throat, leaving his companion to 
wait for a substitute. The waiting brother writes 
in a private letter as follows: 

“T have personally, in some respects, found it 
good to be afloat on the sea of adventure. It re- 
vives my faith in Providence and makes me hug 
more closely that interior resource of the believer 
which always opens to our aid when all others 
fail. It is very good for me to fast for a time from 
human ties and sympathies and offer myself afresh 
to that divine spirit and presence that is at home 
anywhere in the universe. So that while separ- 
ated externally and in person from the Communi- 
ty, I have felt that I was really drawing nearer it 
in spirit, Enough about my own experience. It 
is summed up in saying that I am thankful, and 
trust my future, as my present, with God. 

I am much pleased with Cleveland. Its situ- 
ation so much resembles that of Brooklyn, that on 
coming out to the brink of the bluffon which it 
overlooks the lake I could almost fancy I was on 
Brooklyn Hights overlooking Furman street and 
the Ferries and warehouses of the East ¢River. 
Its population is about 60,000, making it rank 
rather higher than such cities as New Haven, 
Hartford, &c., but you feel init a vigor of youth 
that is not in those places, and as one of the 
entrepots of this mighty, expansive west, its future 
has an indeterminate outlook of growth.” 


COMMUNITY CRITICISM. 
Ye SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU 


rrEE.— Christ. 


A Detinition of Criticism. 
From the Circular of April 11, 1861. 











The general meaning of the word Criticism is 
obvious, being derived from the Greek krino, sig- 
nifying to discriminate—to separate—to judge.— 
It is properly applied to the process of inspection, 
by which persons form their opinion of works in 
art, literature, science, morality, and religion. It 
'is an application of the judgment and taste to 
| these things in such a way as to distinguish be- 
tween the good and the bad—to separate mix- 
| tures, and bring things to their simple elements, 
'so that praise and blame, like and dislike, may 
|be intelligently distributed. Hence, criticism 
| may be called with propriety, the Chemistry of 
| mental and spiritual forms—doing for the higher 





being, with whom we hold necessary, and often | spirit of fear is at the bottom of her troubles in 
intimate relations. How appropriate, then, it is,| regard to health. When any one dies, or is criti- 
that he should be the subject of Criticism—that | cised, she is liable to be affected yery much by it, 
we should note and study that in him which tends | and turn her attention to her own difficulties. 
to give us pleasure, and should observe, on the | Thus she comes under the oppression of the spirit 
other hand, those things which are inharmonious | of fear, and is cast down in body and spirit. Is rath- 
and disagreeable. ler narrow-minded in surrounding herself with 
While the criticism of character employs most personal comforts—places too high an estimate 
(and probably all) of the faculties which are en-| on such things, and dwells in them too much. 
gaged in the criticism of other things, it also brings | rather than in the glorious gospel of Christ.— 
into exercise a still higher part of our nature—the | Should cling to the Lord more, and to outside 
faculty of spiritual perception. As human beings | things less. Needs more faith and strong trust in 
Wwe possess in ourselves, and present to others, all! God in regard to her bodily difficulties. She is, 
the essential beauties of music, poetry, painting,| however, on the whole, overcoming her fear of 
sculpture ang romance, on which to exercise the | death. 
discrimination of taste; and still beyond this there | She is a soft-hearted, kind, conscientious woman. 
is a fountain of spiritual life, which is understood | Is too sensitive about criticism, and is apt to be 
only by the fellowship of spirits. On the other| unnerved and cast down by it, and fall into self. 
hand, there may be vices and evils in character,| condemnation. Her bodily fraility perhaps ex- 
that can only be detected by the sense of spiritual | poses her somewhat to the spirit of fear: but what- 
discord. | ever her bodily difficulties may be, she should hold 
| fast to her trust in God and repose in his strength. 
Criticism of S.—S. is generous, good-hearted and | She is improving and getting rid of worldly 
loveable. One feels confidence in his purpose to | notions and feelings. Had formerly a great deal 
serve God. Ifyou look deep into his heart he! of interest in her outside relations and their af- 
will be found sound and genuine. When under | fairs; but is growing out of this, and overcoming 
the sway of appetite or passion, he may appear sel-| the family spirit. When she has charge of some. 
fish ; still one can always rely upon the warmth | Community matter or property, she is liable to sur- 
and generosity of his heart. | round her responsibility with a possessive spirit. 
His generic faults—those which include and | Though faithful to her trust, she is not trustful and 
subordinate all others, are, in the opinion of the | confiding enough toward the Community brothers 
Committee, superficiality and love of excitement. Ue! and sisters. Needs to be more Targe-hearted in. 
contents himself with what he can see at a glance | this respect. 
| and with what he can do atastroke. Heissmart! Much love was expressed for Mrs. E., and con- 
—has a good deal of what may be called genius— | fidence in her ambition and purpose to become a 
still he has not yet shown much talent for patient spiritual woman. Is loyal to the truth, anda 
and persistent labor. The plodders do and will | pure-hearted, modest woman. 
outstrip him. He, for example, is thought to have | 
the capability of being our best chess-player, but| Criticism of G.—G. is kind and affectionate. 
he is not; the plodders are the best. He has a) She is efficient in business—a girl of energy and 
good mind, but he does not read enough to stock good judgment—also a pleasant companion. Is 
|it; does not study and reflect enough to strength- | at times quite disrespectful. This was thought 
en it. He skims things; the cream of most things | to have been true, particularly, the past season. 
|lies at the bottom. His talent excites expectations | An instance was mentioned in which she silently 
of noble achievement ; but he dissatisfies you, be- | resisted the judgment and advice of three or four 
| cause he lets his fields lie fallow. | of her associates, and had her own way at last. 
He generally seems ill at ease—never is quite | If she once resolves upon a given course of ac- 
contented with the thing at hand, but is always tion, it is difficult for her to change. Withher a 
reaching forward for something else. He seldom | rule is a rule with no exceptions. She is too iso 
/sits long at a time, but is given to roving—to | lated. It is not easy for her to mingle and com 
| rushing about,” as he terms it. If the rush of! bine with others. Was advised to associate more 
| events is not rapid enough, then he rushes after | with the family. Is too graye—seldom see her 
events. His love of excitement is thought to very | laugh ; she should be more cheerful, lively, and 
;much govern his relations to the Truth. He|communciative. Has a strong will, and is too 
has a curiosity about the truth, but not love enough | independent. She should learn to give up her 














Attention is also being given to the subject of | sphere, what the crucible and testing apparatus | for it. He does not study and plod fur the truth | own will about things, even though, in a given in 


Congregational singing in the Wallingford family. 
A number of volumes of the Plymouth Collec- 
tion have been purchased, and the journalist re- 
ports a new interest in devotional and congrega- 
tional singing. 


Twenty acres of meadow land have been added | y}ijes are employed in its operations, and that the | study the subject of repose of character. 


to the Wallingford domain this Spring. 


do for gross matter. 

| Such is the general definition of the term Criti- 

|cism. Traced out in its more specific application 
to different subjects, as to the various fine arts, 

| to literature, &c., we find that many different fac- 


|tests of approval and disapproval vary with the 


|in a simple love for it. If he attends to the truth | stance, her particular way might be the best. Is 
| there must be some excitement about it. Excite- | apt to be easily crossed. This comes from the in- 
ment-seeking, if it be not exactly disobedience, is | flexibility of will which has beeen mentioned. 
| certainly very far from waiting on the Lord to set | The best thing she can do is to mix up with the 
jus to work and fill us. He should thoroughly |Community. She is preoccupied with a few se- 
lect friends, while the mass are excluded from her 


| $. is much more gentle and loveable than a first | @ssociations. This makes her intense, perhaps, 





Oneida.—Spring weather seems to have fairly subject in hand. In music, Criticism employs as | glance at his manners would lead one to think. | a8 # lover, but cold and indifferent as a friend. 
. . | . : . | . . . . | + $ + » = 
set in now, and farm and garden work gener-'| its agent, the ear, and requires that the perform- | One says of him that he is not quiet and reflective | Less devotion to her particular friends and more 


erally are begun. 


Snow is yet seen on the hills, | ance shall pass the approval of certain principles | enough to be first-rate company. 


His love of mis- | devotion to the whole was recommended. — She. 


and the nights are occasionally cool and frosty, | of musical taste. In painting or sculpture, the eye | chief, causing him to disarrange the things about | @ppears to love solitude—secks to be alone a good 


but we can now sing with Tennyson— 


Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new year, delaying long ; 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong, 
Delaying long, delay no more. 


What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 


Bring orchis, bring the fox-glove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 

Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 


O thou, new year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longs to burst a frozen bud, 
And flood a fresher throat with song. 
* * * * * 
Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 


New rings the woodland loud and long, 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, 
And drowned in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 


Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale, 
And milkier every milky sail 

Dn winding stream or distant sea ; 


Where now the scamew pipes, or dives 

In yonder greening gleam, and fly 

The happy birds, that change their sky, 
To build and brood; that live their lives 


From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

‘Aad buds and blossoms like the rest. 


is principally the medium of criticism, while form, 
| color, and ideality sitin judgment. In literature, 
| there are still other faculties, as the love of truth, 
ithe imagination, &e., that are involuntarily sum- 
| moned to the business of Criticism, whenever we 
| read a book. 

| Inrespect to all these departments, Criticism 
lis quite a natural operation of the mind, and, we 
may assume, is carried on continually, as we 
come in contact with the objects of it, with more 
or less effect, according to our intelligence and 
purpose. Whenever we have a feeling of pleas- 
ure at the sight of a beautiful object, or at hear- 
ing fine music, there is the foundation and begin- 
ning of Criticism. We have only to trace out 
and tell the reason of our pleasure, or of the op- 
posite sensation in case that is produced, to make 
the act of Criticism complete. 

With this view of the subject in its ordinary 
aspect the reader can easily understand the sys- 
tem of Socran or Murua Criticism, which is 
practised in the Community—forming one of its 
most cherished institutions. It is # system of 
mutual inspection of character, and truth-telling 
about each other. This faculty of careful dis- 
crimination and correct judgment, which in the 
world is exercised mainly in the criticism of Lit- 
erature and Art, is with us turned to the discoy- 
ery of character. We carry up the art and the 
uses of criticism from the range of things, to that 
of persons. What the connotssenr and the Re- 
viewer do in respect to books and paintings, we 
do in respect to ourselves and each other. 

It is evident that an immensely greater and rich- 
er field of scrutiny is offered in the case of living 
character, with all its various departments and _ re- 
lations, than in the case of fixed objects, like paint- 
ings or the mere idea of books. Every person 
presents himself to us in a many-sided, complex 
way—not as an object of sight and sound, merely, 





but as a spiritual, intellectual, physical and social 


/your room, &c., detracts from the pleasure of his deal. She is accommodating and useful in many 
| society. Then, too, he is inquisitive, and much W@ys. Carries her points in a silent, determined 
| given to looking and prying. People naturally | Way. She has a good mechanical genius; de- 
| dislike to be the subjects of curious scrutiny. It lights in the ornamental, and has capabilities in 
| is thought he could improve in refinement. , this direction. She needs very much enlarge- 
| He suffers from loss of self-respect. The ten-| ment of heart—it too contracted in her fellow- 
| dency of this has been to lead him into descending | ships. She needs faith in God ; this will lead her 
fellowship. The Committee would exhort him | heart out—give it a large range, and enable her to 
to take no counsel from condemnation. Ifa man | take in Christ and the Primitive Church. Her 
loses self-respect he is exposed to all manner of | fixed ways of doing things lead her to make cut- 
wicked spirits, 8. should persevere, and struggle | ting remarks sometimes which give offence. 
with all his might to keep his self-respect. He ; About two years ago she expressed a desire to 
should be hard in earnest to get the help of God, | Seek Christ, but soon afterwards she became in- 


The Committee feel confident that if he would get | volved in one or two exclusive fellowships which, 
| seemed to attract her away from Christ and the 


over being superficial, he could have grace enough | § 
to overcome all his weaknesses, and get that bal- Community. She should tind out a way to turn, 
ance of character and self-control, which by virtue | bet back on those she especially loves, if their 
: | fellowship is a spiritual hindrance, and turn her; 
face toward Jesus Christ. Her intense devotion 


of his union with Christ he is entitled to. 








Of late he has grown more manly and sober.— | : eg: nage a t ‘ 
Many of his old faults have disappeared ; and | 7 pe —— _ a Seen x4 - e ries * 
there are good reports of his quiet industry. Tle | pres spree ont ve aps» a: er yo 
has had experiences in the overcoming faith, that | mdvieed to seek the ansencing ye poy "Ps a o— 

‘ : # ; | does not do it. One of her radical faults is insu 

were bright and very encouraging to himself and | cilia With all her devoti ‘ 
A a eliNia f » man. W t y v ‘ 
to those who love him. ° Still he needs to plod and | ii ner ian ¥ fj rie peony aap lira oo - “9 
face things ina real thorough-going spirit. He | —— a . . ae “re r oe _ 
+s ae counsels. or fellowship s ate 

needs help; but it is doubtful whether he avails ge Mecaanes io renee men ewan 
himself of all the help within his reach. He | to improvement, but the contrary. She does not 
makes a bad use of his tongue by testifying on | sufliciently respect man—does not give him his 

. alien _ . 9 wy mushy sie ey ae ees “a oe shine i 
the wrong side. Yet his deed is oftentimes better | a ede antares - me, ae os ia one anew ye 
than his speech. He should beware how he set- | wenergen were oan ye on pages pet 
tles down in the belief that he cannot do just | much as an instrument of convenience and pleas- 

s B 3 an ST | ° © * 
right. His half combative wer leaves one toi and not enough as a beinggwhom God intend- 
think there is some sort of spirit about him that | ed she should be receptive to, and dependent om. 
is on the alert lest a real benignant power get hold | ee 

$ $ $ 4 | « 5 y vats 
of him and free him from eyil. | Urnamental Fences. 

Criticism of Mrs. E.—Mrs. E. has always been | Although by no means is this a new method of 
loyal to the Community—never speaks evil or| forming ornamental living fences, as it has been 

q I | § 
thinks evil of the Community. Is somewhat largely practiced on the continent for more than 
small-hearted, and fearful. Has a great fear of | three centnriesa, [ have seldom seen it used ia 
death—should ke exhorted to rise above it. The| Britain. It is the method of forming the sidea of 
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. selves, but who could, as occasion required, 
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berceaua walks, and ‘consists in planting young, 
slender treesgin a slanting direétion—that is, 
every tree leaning the opposite way and in the 
same line, so that they will cross each other and 
form a regular trellis with diamond-shaped open- 
ings. At the parts which come in contact, if a 
small piece of the bark is removed, and the parts 
tied together and clayed over, as in common 
grafting, a union takes place, leaving each tree 
grafted into its neighbor, which in time makes 
one of the most beautiful and strong hedge fences 
imaginable. The following trees are best suited 
for the purpose: mountain ash, common ash, la- 
burnum, most of the poplars, strong-growing 
willows, alders, birch, beech, chestnut, elm, horn- 
beam, ete. Such fences need at no time exceed 
four or dive inehes in thickness; and, when es- 
tablished a few years, will resist bullocks or any 
kind of cattle, and form excellent screens in gar- 
dens for separating one part from another, or for 
hiding out objects it is desirable shall not be seen. 
—Scottish Horticulturist. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
Second Sight. 








Locke——J ohn Locke, the famous moralist— 
has with considerable accuracy analyzed the 
human mind. Combe, the physiologist, has 
also done so, and, following in the track of 
Spurzheim has taken the brain as the out- 
ward expression and index of the soul, and 
mapped it out with all the preeigion with 
which a geographer would delineate a coun. 
try. 

But we believe—and the Bible bears us out 
in the belief—that man is the possessor of a 
power, the existence of which neither Locke 
nor Combe has included in his analysis ; 
and which both would have probably denied. 
We refer to that faculty which many scripture 

- characters possessed, of perceiving the invisi- 
ble and spiritual, and for which we have cho- 
sen that appellation which forms the title of 
this article. That such a power has been ex- 
ercised by many, both good and bad, cannot 
be questioned by any who profess to accept 
the Bible as a divine revelation. But these 
generally deny that such a power exists in 
the experience of the moderns. They seem 
to consider the power of seeing visions or re- 
ceiving direct communication from the spir- 
itual world as something irregular and _acci- 
dental—as something that may have occurred 
to a few extraordinary individuals in a bygone 
age, but as something not natural to man, and 
therefore not to be looked for in our own 
time. 

From such theorists, we respectfully differ. | 
Were we to enumerate tne instances in sacred | 
record in which men are described as perceiv- 
ing the invisible, we would have to quote 
more than half the Bible, beginning with the 
account of Adam who heard the voice of God, 
and running on through a host of prophets, 
priests, kings and apostles, who were continu- 
ally getting glimpses into the other world, 
down to the exile of Patmos whose splendid 
gift of second sight enabled him to gaze into 
heaven itself. And we have instances even of 
some who not only possessed this power them- 


communicate the power to others; thus in 
2 Kings, 6: 17, we read: “ And Elisha prayed 
and said, Lord,.I pray thee open his eyes, that 
he may see. And-the Lord openedithe eyes 
of the young man; and he saws and behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha.” 

“This is all very well,” says some one, 
“ but surely you do not mean to say that be- 
cause certain prophets could see these things 
therefore this second sight ‘is to be classed 
among the other faculties belonging to man.” 
’ §uch a remark, we meet, with a decided 
Yee, If this power was possessed by man 
before the fall—if it survived the fall, and 
was exercised in hundreds of instances record- 
ed in a book which we aecept as divine, and 
exhibited probably in huvdreds of instances 
more of which we have no record; then there 
is good ground for believing that the power 
is inherent in human nature. 

“ But,” it is further objected, “ if this is a 


certainly show itself in the present day, 
which is so much in advance of all previous 
ages: moreover all men would possess it— 
we would all see angels.” 

Are all men musical? Are there not 
hundreds of persons who cannot tell one tune 
from another? Are all men able to distin- 
|guish colors? Are there not many who 
| cannot even distinguish red from blue ? 

“True,” says our objector, “ but the ma- 
jority can, and the rest are deficient in these 
/qualities owing to the want of ,culture and 
| development. The faculty of music could be 
developed in any man, if cultivation were be- 
'gun early enough, and even if culture should 
fail in making a musician of a man who was 
'said to have ‘no ear’, it is probable that his 
| studies of the divine art would produce some 
| effect on his children—they would probably 
| be musicians.” 

‘Exactly so. You admit then that a power 
which confessedly belongs to the human fam- 
‘ily, may be entirely wanting in many indi- 
viduals, and that it can only be regained by 
very careful culture and perhaps not obtained 
even by that, until the second generation.— 
Well then, you will not require to do more 
than make a very easy step from this admit- 
ted position to that which we are endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate. If the musical and other 
faculties may be so completely dormant in 
the minds of hundreds who are all the while 
daily hearing musical strains, is it so prepos- 
erous a thing that second sight should be lost 
perhaps by almost the entire race, for centu- 
ries, during which there has been little to re- 
mind men of the grand power which had 
once shone in the prophets, and which still 
slumbered in every breast, waiting for de- 
velopment ? 

Many pages might be filled in inquiring 
into the causes which have led to the decay 
of this power, and pages more might be oc- 
cupied in giving instances which lie scattered 
in the writings of men who partly believed 
in such things regarded as supernatural, but 
who would not go so far as we do in asserting 
that this is a power natural to the species 
and consequently acquirable by the general- 











ity of men. 

The attention of the world is from time to 
time being called to this subject by curious oc- 
currences which are occasionally transpiring in 
our own day, and which are so well authenti- 
cated as to defy all doubt. Mysterious mur- 
ders which have evaded the scrutiny of the 
most practised detectives, have been discov- 
ered by dreams and fully elucidated by sub- 
sequent testimony. (See the chapter on 
‘Dreams,’ in the first volume of Dr. Kitto’s 
“ Daily Bible Illustrations.”) It is true that 
instances of this kind, are not the perception 
of anything in the spiritual but in the mate- 
rial world; nevertheless they form fair illus- 
trations of second sight, as perceiving that 
which was not within the ken of ordinary 
sensation. We might have made reference 
to mesmeric clairvoyance also, were not the 
true and the false so much blended in that 
department; we believe that our argument 
has enough to support it, without seeking to 
derive strength from a source so doubtful. 

The culture .of this power cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, nor without great care. It 
will be brought about, we believe, not so 
much by any active efforts of the intellect as 
by fostering a condition of perfect passive 
submission to God, and receptivity to his 
Spirit. The soul should be 

“Quick with its ‘O List! 
When the angels speak,” 

as gentle Mrs. Browning says. Our minds 
should bé-dike thg.glass on which the photo- 
grapher intends the sunlight to paint a pic- 
ture, and which he prepares for that purpose 
by dipping it in a chemical solution which 
shall render it extremely sensitive to the ex- 
quisite touches of the heavenly beams... He 
who would hear the voice of God, must with- 
draw his attention from everything else and 
listen with profoundest attention.—w. H. 1. 


Sorghum Sugar. 


We clip the following from an editorial no- 
tice in the Scientific American of a recent 
treatise on the Nature of the Chinese Sugar 
Cane, by Charles A. Goéssman of Syracuse, 
i a 

According to his (Goéssmann’s) analysis, 
fresh sorghum cane-juice consists of water, 78. 
94 parts; soluble matter, 10.22 parts (of 
which 9.5 parts are cane sugar); cellulose, 8. 
20 parts; cerosine and insoluble earthy com- 
pounds 1.24 parts; albuminous matter, 1.40. 
It yields about as much sugar as_beet-root 
juice, which consists of water, 83.5 parts; 
cane-sugar 10.5 parts; cellulose, 0.8 parts; 
albumen, &c., 1.5 parts; fat acids and saline 
matter 3.7 parts. The tropical sugar-cane 
juice yields about 20 per cent of cane-sugar— 
double the amount of beet-roet and sorghum. 
According to’ Dr. Goéssmann a full grown 
Chinese cane deprived of leaves, seed, head 
and root, weighs about two and ahalf pounds. 
In estimating the product of an acre at 18,000 
stalks, the yield will be dry seed, 142 pounds; 
dry leaves, 4,425 pounds; cane stalk, 36,000 
pounds, from which 25,200 pounds of juice 
and 10,800 pounds of moist bagasse will be 
obtained. J.S. Lovering, of Philadelphia, 
has made at the rate of 1,466 pounds of sugar 
and 74 gallons of molasses from 18,000 stalks 
per acre ; more than half the sugar in the 
juice was thus obtained. When the first Si- 
lesian and French beet-root sugar manufacto- 
ries were started, only about five per cent 
of the sugar in the beet was extracted and the 
rest left in unpalatable molasses. Sorghum 
molasses are sweet and pleasant, and whatev- 
er sugar may be left in them is not wasted as 
in the beet-root sugar manufacture. From 
such experiments and examinations it is evi- 
dent that the manufacture of sorghum sugar 
and molasses affords far more encouragement 
to our people than the manufacture of beet. 
root sugar did in Europe when first intro- 
duced. 

As the juice of sorghum contains several 
organic and inorganic impurities, these must 
be removed to obtain the pure saccharine 
matter—sugar and sirup. According to Dr. 
Goéssmann, slaked lime added in small quan- 
tities to the fresh juice, is about the best sub- 
stance that can be used for this purpose. It 
was first applied to beet-root juice and it is 
equally valuable for sorghum juice. He 
states that when a small quantity of slaked 
lime was added to the fresh juice and then 
heated up to 167 deg. Fah.,a bulky coagulum 
was formed which increased in quantity until 
the boiling point was reached. When passed 
through a filter a limpid liquid was obtained 
which, when concentrated, yielded crystals of 
sugar. On the other hand fresh juice which 
had been concentrated without lime only 
yielded a dark red sirup, without yielding 
crystals of sugar after standing for some 
months. Cautiousness is enjoined upon man- 
ufacturers of sorghum sugar in the use of 
lime. If an excess of it is employed and the 
boiling of the juice continued too long, the 
color of the juice will become very dark. 

The term “ sugar” was formerly applied to 
all sweet substances, and the ascetate of lead 
was called sugar-of-lead from its taste. At 
present the term is of more limited applica- 
tion, being confined chiefly to three organic 
compounds, which resemble one another in 
their sweet taste and their ability to form al- 
chohol and carbonic acid under fermentation. 
These three sweets are milk sugar, grape su- 
gar and cane sugar. Grape sugar can be 
formed artificially from starch and vegetable 
fiber, with sulphuric acid, but not cane sugar. 
The latter is the chief sweetening substance 
used in domestic life. The occurrence of cane 
sugar in any considerable quantity is limited 
to a few plants, some palms, the maple and 
the beet. 

The eultivation of sorghum in all sections 
where it can be raised presents several ad- 
vantages. It yields a large amouut of true 








power ‘inherent in human nature’, it would 
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cane sugar and sweet sirup, and its leaves af- 


ford good food for cattle. Its seed also 
yields a bright red dye and considerable fat- 
ty acid, thus rendering it a valuable cereal 
for feeding cattle. The expressed cane also 
yields 3 per cent of a strong flexible fiber 
well adapted for the manufacture of paper; 
and by improvements in its preparation, it 
may yet be profitably employed for making 
cloth. The hypochlorite of soda bleaches it 
without injury to its strength. 

It is estimated that about 30 pounds of su- 
gar per head are annually consumed in the 
United States, or 900,000,000 pounds for a 
population of thirty millions. Of this 
amount, taking the maple sugar product at 
seventy million pounds and the Lousiana crop 
at two hundred and fifty millions, there is 
still left five hundred and eighty million 
pounds for the imported crop. At six cents 
per pound in the raw state this costs no less 
than $34,800,000. Besides this amount of 
foreign sugar consumed annually, about 25, 
652,000 gallons of foreign molasses were 
consumed in 1862. What a large market we 
have for a cheaper home product! It is well 
known that the common sugar-cane flourishes 
best in very warm latitudes; the beet-root in 
the more northern climates, while the sorgh- 
um cane seems best adapted for temperate 
latitudes—embracing all our Middle and 
Western States. By the careful selection of 
seeds and judicious culture the quantity of 
sugar in this cane may be increased. This 
has been the case with the sugar beet in Eu- 
rope. New and improved species, such as 
the Otaheitan variety, may also be success- 
fully cultivated. 

a <tt> 
Brazilian Forests. 





When we look at the beautiful rosewoods, 
I think we have hardly begun to see the spec- 
imens of the Brazilian forests. Ere long the 
railroads into the interior, which have been 
chartered, will bring to the seacoast those gi- 
ants of the forest. I have been surprised, 
again and again, in looking at those beautiful 
trees, which are of the “sensitive plant” 
character. When the sun goes down, they 
fold their leaves and slumber, and are not 
aroused until by the morning sun and singing 
birds. [observed in some portions of the 
interior that rosewood was used for very 
common purposes. In Christian ox-carts the 
spokes would be made of rosewood. And I 
use the term Christian ox-carts in distinction 
from Roman ox-carts, where the axle and 
wheel turned together. Rosewood is used in 
carts made like our own. The teeth of cog 
wheels are often made of it. A gentleman 
showed me in his sugar-house a beam nearly 
forty feet in length, and three or four in di- 
ameter, which he told me was a_violet-color- 
ed rosewood. He took me then to his pig- 
pen, and—would you believe it ?—his pig-pen 
was made out of rosewood! I would not 
have you understand that it looked like the 
legs of a piano-forte. Nothing of the kind; 
for when left rough and exposed to the 
weather, it becomes as plebeian inits appear- 
ance as our own aristocrat, the black walnut 
of the Mississippi. When I returned, I 
brought with me a box of mosaic, made up 
of perhaps a hundred pieces of Brazilian 
wood, from the purest white to ebony black. 

—ZJ. C. Fletcher. 
eee 

Raes.—It is a curious fact that nearly two- 
thirds of the rags annually imported into the 
United States from all foreign countries 
come from Italy. The circumstance is due 
to two causes :—First, Italy is in fact the re- 
ceptacle of all the old rags in the Levant. 
The Turks, the Greeks and Syrians use vast 
quantities of cheap cotton cloth; and the 
Archipelago and the whole Levant are swept 
by Greek and Italian coasting smacks, about 
the size of our American clam boats, trading 
for rags which country peddlers collect. These 
rags ultimately get to Genoa, Trieste, &c., 
and are shipped to America. Second, there 
being no free press, and few books printed, 
there is no home demand to work the rags 
up into paper. The population can neither 
read nor write, and of course epistolary cor- 
respondence is rare. No country where the 
mass of the people read and write ean afford 
to export rags. Hence, rags and custom- 
house returns yield a clue to the actual state 
of society.—=Scientific American. 
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